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PREFACE 


The  diffidence  of  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Voluntary  Agencies  in  launching 
schemes  for  training  and  resettlement  of  rural 
blind  mainly  arises  out  of  a  fear  of  the  un¬ 
known.  Can  it  be  clone  ?  Has  it  been  done  ? 
How  it  can  be  done  ?  These  —  and  a  host  of 
other  questions  —  baffle  them.  Paucity  of  lite¬ 
rature  makes  their  task  all  the  more  difficult. 

The  Rural  Activities  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
felt  that  if  all  Resolutions  passed  at  Interna¬ 
tional,  Regional  or  other  important  Confer¬ 
ences  on  the  subject  of  training  and  resettling 
the  rural  blind  are  brought  at  one  place  and 
printed  in  a  booklet  form,  it  may  help  such 
Agencies  in  formulating  their  ideas  as  also 
inspire  confidence  in  starting  new  rural 
projects. 

With  these  twin  objects  in  view,  resoul- 
tions  on  ‘Rural  Activities’  passed  at  the  Quin¬ 
quennial  General  Assemblies  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  its 
regional  counterparts  —  the  Asian,  African  and 
Inter-American  Conferences  are  printed  in  this 
handbook. 

Today,  well  over  thirty  Rural  Centres  suc¬ 
cessfully  train  blind  farmers  and  village  crafts¬ 
men  in  their  familiar  rural  surroundings  and 
help  in  their  ultimate  resettlement  in  villages. 

If  any  one  single  International  organisa¬ 
tion  has  achieved  the  most  in  this  hitherto  un¬ 
explored  field,  it  is  the  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  for  the  Blind,  United  Kingdom.  This 


Society  has  not  only  itself  started  several  pro¬ 
jects  but  has  extended  financial  support  for 
developing  many  others.  Extracts  from  the 
Report  of  its  Planning  Committee  on  the 
Second  Five  Year  Plan.  1965-70,  entitled  ‘Com¬ 
monwealth  in  Action’  are  also  printed  in  this 
handbook.  This  is  done  because  the  extracts 
clearly  bring  out  the  studied  views  of  a  Society 
which  has  vast  and  most  varied  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  organising  programmes  for  train¬ 
ing  and  resettlement  of  the  rural  blind. 

In  this  co-operative  endeavour,  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  has  re¬ 
ceived  unstinted  support  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  Inc.  which  has 
invariably  come  forward  with  liberal  financial 
support  for  rural  projects. 

Rural  training  and  resettlement  of  the 
blind  is  a  recent  concept.  For  the  first  time, 
the  idea  was  mooted  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  held  at  Paris  in  August,  1954.  Great 
credit  goes  to  two  pioneers  in  the  field— the 
late  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  John  Wil¬ 
son.  But  for  their  dedicated  and  devoted  work, 
this  global  movement  would  not  have  deve¬ 
loped  so  rapidly  and  on  such  sound  lines.  The 
rural  blind  community  shall  always  remain  in¬ 
debted  to  them. 

Once  it  is  accepted  that  the  rural  blind 
should  not  be  attracted  to  cities  where  mobi¬ 
lity  is  extremly  difficult  for  them,  where  ac¬ 
commodation  is  expensive  and  difficult  to 
secure  and  where  psychological  and  social 
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adjustments  present  insurmountable  problems 
for  the  average  rural  blind,  then  it  logically 
follows  that  adequate  facilities  should  exist 
for  their  training  and  resettlement  in  rural 
areas. 

Happily,  the  experience  of  some  thirty 
rural  centres  has  been  most  encouraging.  It 
has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  blind  can  be 
—  and  are  —  successfully  trained  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Dairy,  Poultry  Farming  and  in  Rural 
Trades  and  Crafts.  Several  blind  are  happily 
and  successfully  resettled  on  their  own  or 
family  farms  in  villages  and  earn  a  decent 
living. 

Of  the  estimated  16  million  blind  in  the 
world,  some  ten  million  live  in  rural  areas.  In 
the  prevailing  economic  conditions  of  most 
developing  countries,  it  is  not  possible,  for 
financial  reasons  alone,  to  provide  institutional 
care  to  such  large  numbers. 

It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  integrate  the  rural 
blind  in  their  normal  rural  community  .Local 


interest  in  their  welfare  thus  continues  and  is 
assured. 

From  all  angles,  whether  psychological, 
social,  economic  or  humanitarian,  it  is  best  to 
train  the  rural  blind  in  their  familiar  rural 
surroundings,  to  integrate  them  in  their  rural 
community,  to  assist  them  to  resettle  in  their 
villages  among  their  families  and  friends  and 
to  help  them  lead  an  independent  life  by  their 
own  labour. 

This  hurculean  task  can  be  successfully 
achieved  with  the  co-operation  of  National 
Voluntary  Agencies,  International  Agencies  in 
the  field  and  Government  Departments  con¬ 
cerned. 

Let  us  all  do  our  mite  to  usher  in  an  era 
of  opportunities  and  self  dependence  for  the 
rural  blind. 

H.  J.  M.  DESAI 
Chairman, 

Rural  Activities  Committee, 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 


(Resolution  on  Training  and  Readjustment 
of  Rural  Blind  passed  at  the  World  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  held  at  Paris,  France  from  the  5th 
August  to  13th  August,  1954). 

TRAINING  AND  READJUSTMENT 
OF  RURAL  BLIND 

The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  believes  that  the  fundamental  training 
and  readjustment  of  indigenous  rural  popula¬ 
tions  should  be  primarily  effected  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  their  family  and  community  back 
grounds  and,  in  the  case  of  newly  blind  adults, 
to  their  past  employments  (usually  as  small 
holders  and  village  craftsmen  and,  in  the  case 
of  women,  as  domestic  rural  workers) ,  by  pro¬ 
viding  training  centres  for  this  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  instead  of  concentrating  them  in  cities 
and  towns  to  be  employed  in  sheltered  work¬ 
shops. 

The  Council  therefore  recommends  pub 
lie  and  private  authorities  in  such  areas  seri¬ 
ously  to  consider  the  Pilot  Scheme,  known  as 
the  Shamba  Training  Scheme,  at  present  being 
conducted  by  the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  working  in  co-operation  with  British 
Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  adaptive  training  to  blind 
men  and  women  Africans  in  simple,  practical 
agricultural  pursuits  in  familiar  surroundings. 

The  Council  suggests  that  in  such  areas, 
where  road  access  makes  it  possible,  Red  Cross 
or  other  workers  might  be  organized  to  do 


home  visiting  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
structing  parents  how  to  care  for  young  blind 
children. 

(Resolution  on  Rural  Blind  passed  at  the  Far 
East  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  held 
at  Tokyo,  Japan  from  the  20th  October  to 
the  26th  October  1955). 

RURAL  BLIND 

The  Conference  recognising  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  blind  in  this  region  come  from 
agricultural  communities  recommends  that  in¬ 
creased  attention  be  paid  by  governmental  and 
other  agencies  to  the  location  of  suitable  ave¬ 
nues  of  employment  for  the  blind  who  reside 
in  rural  areas  and  introduction  of  educational 
and  vocational  training  services  geared  towards 
the  resettlement  of  the  blind  in  such  areas. 
Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  pilot  scheme 
now  being  conducted  in  Uganda. 

(Resolution  on  Rural  and  Agricultural 
Training  for  the  Blind  passed  at  the  Second 
All  India  Conference  For  the  Blind  held  at 
Bombay,  India,  from  the  18th  to  21st  June 
1959). 

RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
blind  in  our  country  live  in  the  villages. 
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recognising  that  the  existing  set  up  is  not 
suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  rural  blind, 

recognising  that  the  seventy  odd  institu¬ 
tions  located  in  towns  and  cities  impart  train¬ 
ing  with  little  or  no  bias  on  the  needs  of  the 
rural  blind, 

recognising  that  in  a  rural  economy  such 
as  ours  all  the  blind  cannot  be  absorbed  in 
the  traditional  workshop  trades  or  in  Open 
Industry, 

recognising  that  any  attempts  at  urbanis¬ 
ing  the  rural  blind  ultimately  lead  to  frustra- 

O  J 

tion  and  disappointment, 

earnestly  urges  upon  the  Union  and  the 
State  Governments  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
working  for  the  blind  to 

(i)  set  up  in  the  villages  training  institu¬ 
tions  of  different  types  for  traing  the 
rural  blind  belonging  to  all  age 
groups  and  in  particular, 

(ii)  set  up  Agricultural  and  Rural  Train- 
in  Centres  for  the  Blind  to  provide 
adaptive  training  in  simple  Agricultu¬ 
ral  pursuits  in  their  familiar  rural 
surroundings,  and 

(iii)  set  up  Training  Centres  to  train  blind 
women  in  household  and  domestic 
work  and  in  cultivation  of  land  so  as 
to  fit  them  to  take  their  rightful  place 
in  the  family  unit  and  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  country. 


(Resolution  on  Rural  Employment  in  Emergent 
and  Economically  Developed  countries  passed  at 
the  World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  at  Rome,  Italy 
from  the  21st  July  to  31st  July  1959). 

RURAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  EMERGENT 
AND  ECONOMICALLY  DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

The  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  Blind,  realizing  that  some  80 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  blind  live  in  rural 
areas,  and  mainly  in  emergent  countries,  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  urgent  need  for  training  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  rural  crafts,  and  believes  that  this 
is  best  done  in  local  training  centres  operated 
at  a  cost  which  the  community  can  itself 
carry. 

Whenever  possible,  training  schemes 
should  be  linked  with  community  develop¬ 
ment  schemes  and  similar  national  and  inter¬ 
national  movements  to  ensure  the  fullest  cov¬ 
erage  and  co-operation. 

Countries  already  industrially  developed 
should  also  investigate  possibilities  of  develop 
ing  rural  training  and  employment  schemes  in 
order  to  reach  and  serve  a  larger  number  of 
their  rural  blind. 

Blind  children  in  rural  areas  should  be 
provided  with  suitable  education  and  training 
to  enable  them  in  their  turn  to  work  within 
their  rural  communities.  The  advantages  of 
the  interest  and,  tvhere  considered  advisable, 
the  training  of  the  family  in  rural  training  and 
employment  schemes  should  at  all  times  be  re¬ 
cognized. 
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In  countries  where  land  distribution  and 
reform  takes  place  in  national  developments, 
the  claims  of  the  blind  rural  worker  should  be 
considered.  To  assist  such  workers,  low  inter¬ 
est  or  interest-free  loans  should  be  available  to 
suitable  blind  persons. 

Full  resettlement  and  follow-up  services 
should  be  organized  for  the  maximum  realiza¬ 
tion  of  all  schemes  for  rural  training  and  em¬ 
ployment. 


(Resolution  on  the  need  for  providing  train¬ 
ing  in  Agricultural  Pursuits  and  Rural  Crafts 
passed  at  the  Inter  American  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  held  in  Guatemala  City 
from  the  16th  March,  1961). 

The  Conference  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  in  this 
region  reside  in  rural  areas.  It  emphasises 
therefore,  the  urgent  need  for  providing  train¬ 
ing  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  rural  crafts, 
and  believes  that  this  is  best  done  in  local 
training  centres,  operated  at  a  cost  which  the 
community  itself  can  bear.  Whenever  possible, 
training  schemes  should  be  linked  to  commu¬ 
nity  development  programmes  and  similar  na¬ 
tional  and  international  movements  to  ensure 
the  fullest  coverage  and  co-operation.  The 
advantages  of  the  interest  and,  where  consi¬ 
dered  advisable,  the  training  of  the  family  in 
rural  training  and  employment  schemes  should 
at  all  times  be  recognised. 

Rural  training  programmes  may  include 
instruction  in  all  states  of  soil  preparation. 


cultivation  and  harvesting  of  major  crops, 
vegetable  farming,  horticulture,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  mainten¬ 
ance  of  farm  records  and  marketing  procedures, 
as  well  as  local  crafts,  cultural  and  social  acti¬ 
vities.  Full  re-settlement  and  follow-up  services 
should  be  organised  for  the  maximum  realisa¬ 
tion  of  all  programmes  for  rural  training  and 
employment.  These  rural  training  centres  may 
also  be  utilised  for  the  administration  of  home 
industries  schemes,  for  the  procurement  and 
distribution  of  materials.,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
finished  products  manufactured  by  the  blind  in 
their  homes.  The  selection  of  products  for 
such  schemes  should  be  related  directly  to  the 
continuing  need  for  such  products  within  the 
community  or  its  environs. 


(Resolution  on  Rural  Training  and  Employ¬ 
ment  passed  at  the  Second  Asian  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  held  at  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Federation  of  Malaya  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  May,  1963). 

RURAL  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Conference  recognises  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  Asia’s,  blind  are  rural  people  for  whom 
the  most  satisfactory  form  of  employment  is  as 
farmers  and  village  craftsmen. 

Convincing  proof  has  already  been  given 
that  with  adequate  training  facilities  such  occu¬ 
pations  are  practical.  Major  emphasis  in  any 
national  programme  should  be  given  to  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  facilities  for  rural  training  and 
for  subsequent  resettlement. 
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To  enable  all  countries  to  establish  such 
programmes,  staff  training  centres  should  be 
created  with  necessary  International  assistance 
as  speedily  as  possible  in  each  of  the  three  re¬ 
gions  of  Asia. 

Rural  centres  should  be  simple  in  charac¬ 
ter  with  curricular  related  directly  to  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  villages  to  which  the 
trainees  will  return. 

Wherever  possible  the  unit  tor  training 
blind  farmers  should  be  established  as  part  of 
the  programme  of  a  general  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  centre. 

The  most  careful  arrangements  for  recruit¬ 
ment  and  resettlement  must  be  undertaken  as 
an  essential  feature  of  any  rural  training 
scheme.  The  potential  blind  farmer  must  be 
physically  fit,  must  have  an  aptitude  for  rural 
life,  must  own  or  have  access  to  sufficient  suit¬ 
able  land  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 
On  completion  of  training  he  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  necessary  tools,  seeds  ,etc.,  and  with 
well  organised  assistance  in  securing  his  accep¬ 
tance  as  a  working  member  of  his  village  com¬ 
munity.  Full  resources  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  organisations,  village  aid  programmes, 
agricultural  extension  services  and  the  like 
should  be  mobilised  in  securing  these  results. 


(Resolution  on  the  Rural  Blind  passed  at  the 
World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  at  New  York 
City,  U.SJV.  from  the  31st  July  to  11th 
August,  1964). 


THE  RURAL  BLIND 

The  1964  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation,  rehabilitation  and  economic  resettle¬ 
ment  of  the  ten  million  rural  blind  of  the 
world;  and,  recognizing  the  absence  or  inade¬ 
quacy  of  existing  facilities  and  the  very  mea¬ 
gre  financal  resources  available  for  planning 
and  executing  short-teim  and  long-term  pro¬ 
grammes  for  the  rural  blind;  and,  further  re¬ 
cognizing  that  a  gigantic  effort  on  a  very  mas¬ 
sive  scale  alone  can  ensure  progress  for  this 
colossal  number  of  rural  blind  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future,  resolves  that 

1 .  A  world  wide  massive  drive  should  be 
launched  to  make  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  better  known  and  appreciated 
in  all  countries  having  rural  blind  popu¬ 
lations,  and  programmes  evolved  for  the 
education,  resettlement  and  welfare  of 
the  rural  blind. 

2.  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  governments  of  all  countries  and 
all  national  and  international  voluntary 
agencies  working  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  should  be  urged  to  plan  for  the 
training  and  resettlement  of  the  rural 
blind  in  the  rural  areas,  and,  with  this 
object  in  view,  to  set  up  model  rehabili¬ 
tation  projects  covering  all  aspects  of 
training,  rehabilitation  and  resettlement 
for  all  age  groups  of  the  blind,  and  make 
substantial  funds  liberally  available  for 
this  purpose. 
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3.  Short-term  and  long-term  rural  pro¬ 
grammes  should  be  introduced  in  all 
countries  having  a  predominantly  rural 
economy,  and  each  such  country  should 
have  at  least  one  well-planned  centre 
for  training  in  agriculture  and  allied 
pursuits. 

4.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  govern¬ 
ments  to  allot  suitable  plots  of  land  to 
the  landless  blind,  and  to  make  avail¬ 
able  adequate  financial  aid  to  help  the 
blind  to  be  successfuly  resettled  econo¬ 
mically. 

.5.  Where  possible,  an  integrated  approach 
should  be  made,  and  training  should  be 
imparted  in  the  normal  institutions  ob¬ 
taining  in  the  rural  areas. 

6.  Greatest  possible  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  sound  training  and  in  re¬ 
search  in  locating  all  avenues  of  ruial 
employment,  resettlement,  and  follow¬ 
ups;  and  programmes  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  training  of  the  blind 
women,  particularly  in  domestic  science, 
care  of  children,  cooking,  laundry,  and 
other  household  duties,  and  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  allied  pursuits. 

(Extracts  from  the  Resolutions  on  — 

(a)  The  need  to  extend  or  introduce  Agri¬ 
cultural  Training  Schemes  and  Re¬ 


settlement  and  aftercare  Services  for  the 
Rural  Blind,  and 

(b)  An  African  Plan  for  the  Blind  passed  at 
the  First  African  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  held  at  Lagos, 
Nigeria  from  the  17th  January  to  the 
22nd  January  1966) . 

AGRICULTURE 

It  is  strongly  emphasised  that  the  main 
need  is  to  extend  or  introduce  agricultural 
training  schemes,  and  this  should  take  place 
within  the  framework  of  the  general  agricul¬ 
tural  development  of  the  country  concerned. 
Resettlement  and  after-care  services  are 
absolutely  essential  and  must  keep  pace  with 
the  general  development. 

AN  AFRICAN  PLAN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

We  believe  that,  given  a  national  and 
international  effort,  commensurate  with  the 
need,  the  following  objectives  can  be  achieved 
in  five  years: 

(i)  to  treble  the  number  of  blind 
children  at  school; 

(ii)  to  increase  to  at  least  3,060,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  people  being  trained  and 
resettled  annually  in  rural  occupa¬ 
tions. 
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(Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Planning 
Committee  on  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan, 
1965-70,  entitled  “Commonwealth  in  Action' 
of  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the 
Blind.  46,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.  I.). 

REHABILITATION,  TRAINING  AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 

In  most  of  the  countries  concerned,  there 
has  now  been  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  trained  blind  people  are  employ¬ 
able  and  that  it  is  in  the  community’s  interest 
that  they  should  be  employed.  The  need  now 
is  for  expansion  of  opportunities  for  training, 
and  this  is  likely  to  result  most  rapidly  from 
a  policy  which  emphasises,  not  the  need  for 
elaborate  specialised  institutions,  but  the  fact 
that  blind  people  can  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  believed  participate  in  facilities 
for  training  and  employment  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  community  at  large. 

The  first  step  —  and  it  has  already  been 
taken  in  a  few  countries  —  should  be  an  expert 
examination  of  the  curricula  and  requirements 
of  farm  institutes,  trade  training  centres, 
industrial  and  commercial  courses,  apprentice¬ 
ship  schemes  and  the  like.  The  authorities  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  training  facilities  should 
be  asked  to  collaborate  in  the  investigation. 
We  are  confident  that  they  will  be  eager  to 
experiment  with  the  training  of  selected  blind 
students  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  particular 
course  is  suitable  for  the  blind,  and  that  blind 
candidates  •with  the  necessary  general  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  available  for  selection.  In  some 
cases  the  conclusion  is  likely  to  be  that,  though 
an  occupation  is  generally  suitable,  blind 


students  cannot  be  admitted  immediately  to 
full-time  participation  in  regular  courses  be¬ 
cause  they  require  special  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  possibility  should  then  be  examined 
of  providing  such  facilities  in  a  special 
annexe  or  department  of  the  general  training 
centre,  rather  than  in  an  institution  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  blind. 

This  policy  is  already  being  followed 
successfully  in  some  countries.  In  Sabah  and 
Gambia,  blind  farmers  are  already  being 
trained  in  special  annexes  of  general  farm 
institutes,  and  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  establishment  of  such  annexes  in  Tanzania 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  Kenya,  blind 
craftsmen  are  trained  in  a  special  department 
of  the  Machakos  Trade  Training  Centre,  and 
in  Ghana  special  instructors  are  provided  for 
blind  students  attending  rural  institutes.  Such 
arrangements  have  the  advantage  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  building  and  overheads  and  of  pro¬ 
viding  more  diversified  training  with  better 
qualified  staff.  The  blind  remain  in  touch 
with  general  working  standards  thus  simplify¬ 
ing  their  chance  of  ultimate  employment. 
Admitedly  the  policy  might  have  some  dis¬ 
advantages,  notably  that  the  less  enterprising 
members  of  the  staff  might  gravitate  to  the 
special  department.  This  will  need  to  be 
guarded  against,  but  in  our  view  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  growth  and  increased  scope  which 

should  follow  from  this  policy  far  outweigh 
such  disadvantages. 

In  advocating  these  policie  s  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  role  of  specialised  institutions 
for  the  blind.  Their  invaluable  task  is  to  act 
as  the  focus  of  expert  knowledge,  to  pioneer 
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new  techniques  and  new  trades,  to  advocate  the 
employment  of  the  blind  generally,  to  train 
staff  and  provide  expert  advisers  and  super¬ 
visors.  They  must  also  provide  training  facili¬ 
ties  which  are  too  specialised  for  inclusion  in 
a  general  training  scheme  and  must  also  em¬ 
ploy  blind  people  who  cannot  compete  in  un¬ 
sheltered  conditions.  By  far  their  most  valu¬ 
able  function— as  without  it  the  broader  policy 
would  be  impossible— is  to  provide  courses  of 
pre-vocational  rehabilitation  for  blind  people 
who  are  later  to  be  trained  in  general  institu¬ 
tions  or  who  need  special  guidance  in  selecting 
an  occupation.  Such  rehabilitation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  centres,  which  aim  at  teaching  mobility 
and  instilling  confidence,  are  a  regular  feature 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  a  number  of  countries, 
and  their  experience  should  now  be  adapted 
realistically  to  conditions  in  our  area.  Already 
such  rehabilitation  centres  exist  in  Ghana, 
India,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  and  are 
projected  in  Nigeria  and  Zambia.  Our  Society 
should  co-operate  with  the  local  organisations 
concerned  to  develop  such  facilities  and  to 
make  their  experience  available  interna¬ 
tionally. 

The  policies  which  we  recommend  will  be 
possible  only  if  Governments  are  prepared  to 
accept  general  responsibility  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  (if  necessary  as  part  of 
a  general  programme  for  the  employment  of 
handicapped  people)  and  to  allocate  specific 
functions  to  appropriate  departments,  notably 
Labour,  Agriculture  and  Community  Develop¬ 
ment.  Such  departments  may  need  to  call  on 
specialised  help  from  our  Society,  from  inter¬ 
national  agencies  and  from  local  blind  welfare 


organisations,  but  the  responsibility  for  the 
over-all  programme  should  rest  on  Govern¬ 
ment  and  local  government,  not  primarily  on 
voluntary  organisations,  though  these  must  also 
play  an  important  part.  Our  role  should  be  to 
urge  Governments  to  formulate  policies  and 
to  provide  them  with  expert  help  in  doing  so. 
Emphasis  during  the  next  few  years  should  be 
on  staff  training,  research  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  pioneer  institutions.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  encourage  United  Nations 
agencies  (notably  ILO  and  FAO)  to  support 
such  policies.  The  justification  for  such  a 
policy  is  economic  no  less  than  humanitarian. 
Throughout  most  of  Africa  and  Asia,  family 
loyalties  are  being  progressively  weakened, 
with  the  consequence  that  increasing  numbzrs 
of  blind  people  are  becoming  destitute.  A  con¬ 
structive  programme  of  rehabilitation  is  not 
only  more  humanitarian  than  a  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  relief  and  institutional  care;  it  is  also  much 
cheaper. 

EXPANSION  SINCE  1959 

In  the  Society’s  Primary  Area  of  Opera¬ 
tion  in  1959  there  were  48  training  centres  and 
workshops  for  the  blind  which  together  accom¬ 
modated  987  adults  and  students.  In  the  same 
area  there  now  are  61  centres  accommodating 
1,442  workers  and  students.  The  main  growth 
has  been  in  the  number  and  variety  of  rural 
training  centres;  in  1959  there  were  nine  such 
centres  with  141  students;  there  iioav  are  23 
centres  with  456  students  and  workers.  Addi¬ 
tional  centres  are  at  present  being  establ’shed 
in  Aden,  Northern  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone  and 
Kenya.  During  the  same  period  22  new  em- 
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ployment  centres  for  the  blind  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  in  India,  but  only  one  of  them  is  rural. 

The  number  of  capable  blind  people  of 
working  age  in  the  Commonwealth  countries 
with  which  we  are  concerned  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty,  but  of  more  than  three  mil¬ 
lion  blind  people  in  our  area,  it  is  likely  that 
at  least  a  third  are  in  the  working  age  gioup. 
The  majority,  probably  80%  live  in  rural 
areas  where  the  only  satisfactory  form  of  em¬ 
ployment  would  be  in  rural  occupations. 

RURAL  TRAINING 

The  training  of  blind  people  as  village 
cultivators  and  craftsmen  has  now  been  so 
fully  accepted  as  part  of  the  pattern  of  blind 
welfare  in  Africa  and  Asia  that  it  is  at  times 
difficult  to  remember  it  is  such  a  recent  deve¬ 
lopment.  The  first  rural  training  centres  for 
the  blind  were  established  in  1956  in  Uganda, 
Tanzania  and  Nigeria  and  were  at  that  time 
regarded  as  a  somewhat  speculative  innovation. 
During  the  intervening  years  we  have  devoted 
a  major  share  of  our  overseas  expenditure  to 
the  development  of  such  centres  —  28%  in 
1963,  approximately  35%  in  1962.  As  a  result 
of  this  effort  we  have  established  that  such 
training  is  practicable  and  that  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  answer  to  the  massive  prob¬ 
lem  of  destitution  amongst  the  rural  blind. 
Indeed  some  of  the  centres  have  already  be¬ 
come  impressive  agricultural  enterprises;  dur¬ 
ing  1964  the  1,000  acre  farm  at  Kambowa  in 
Zambia,  where  80  blind  students  are  now  in 
training,  produced  30,000  gallons  of  milk,  100 
fat  lambs  and  75  tons  of  vegetables,  including 
50  tons  of  tomatoes.  Small  quantities  of  maize. 


tobacco,  cotton  and  citrus  were  also  produced, 
and  in  order  to  feed  the  livestock  500  tons  of 
ensilage  and  hay  were  made. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RURAL  TRAINING 

The  present  stage  of  achievement,  and 
the  possibilities  of  future  action,  differ  from 
one  region  to  another. 

(a)  AFRICA 

Effective  training  centres  now  exist  in 
Uganda,  Tanzania,  Zambia,  Malawi,  Nigeria, 
Ghana  and  Gambia,  and  by  the  end  of  1965 
Sierra  Leone  and  Kenya  will  have  new  rural 
training  centres.  In  these  countries  the  effort 
should  now  be  to  duplicate  small  economical 
centres  at  village  or  district  level.  The  Maidu 
guri  centre  in  Northern  Nigeria  which,  were 
helped  to  establish  three  years  ago,  is  a  good 
prototype.  The  following  projects  now  adopted 
by  the  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  show 
the  approximate  cost  —  Zaria:  capital  £2.300, 
annual  cost  £800— £900;  Gambia:  capital 
£2,500,  annual  cost  £1,600.  Wherever  possible 
these  centres  should  be  planned  as  an  annexe 
to  a  general  farm  training  centre.  They  should 
be  staffed  by  local  recruits  trained  in  a  well- 
established  centre  —  possibly  Ikeja  for  West 
Africa,  Salama  for  East  Africa  and  Kambowa 
for  Central  Africa. 

(b)  ASIA 

The  rural  training  centre  at  Phansa,  near 
Bombay,  is  developing  well  and  will  be  the 
prototype  for  the  new  centres  now  planned  in 
different  parts  of  India.  The  Government  of 
Pakistan  has  planned  the  establishment  of  two 
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new  rural  centres,  one  for  the  east  and  one  for 
the  west.  The  rural  training  centre  at  Temer- 
loh  in  Malaya,  established  in  1958,  is  now  be¬ 
ing  reorganised  by  the  Malayan  Association 
for  the  Blind  with  the  main  emphasis>  on  rub¬ 
ber  cultivation.  The  Tuaran  centre  in  Sabah, 
where  one  of  our  officers  is  now  stationed,  is 
making  good  progress,  but,  like  the  imagina¬ 
tive  “long-house”  centre  now  planned  in  Sara¬ 
wak,  will  require  continued  support  for  at 
least  three  years. 

(c)  CARRIBBEAN 

The  Salvation  Army  in  Jamaica  is  now 
planning  a  small  training  centre,  but  none  of 
the  other  territories  has  yet  experimented  with 
this  form  of  training.  We  might  offer,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  governments  and  the  local 
Societies,  to  send  an  expert  member  of  our 
staff  to  study  the  possibilities  in  the  various 
territories. 

RECRUITMENT  AND  RESETTLEMENT 

Some  interesting,  but  not  fully  compar¬ 
able,  statistics  have  now  been  supplied  by  the 
rural  training  centres  in  Uganda,  Nigeria  and 
Tanzania.  In  each  case  they  cover  the  period 
from  1956  to  the  end  of  1963. 
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From  the  outset  in  Nigeria  and  during  the  last 
four  years  in  Uganda  and  Tanzania,  machinery 
for  recruitment  and  resettlement  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  established.  The  results  have  been 
striking.  In  Tanzania  between  1956  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  resettlement  scheme  in  1960, 
more  than  half  the  people  completing  training 
were  either  lost  sight  of,  or  failed  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment.  Since  mid-1960  the  proportion  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  resettlements  has  “dramatically  in¬ 
creased”  and  more  than  90%  of  the  students 
completing  training  in  1963  were  satisfactorily 
resettled.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  trace 
people  who  returned  to  their  villages  before  the 
Resettlement  Team  began  work.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  resettlement  team  in  Uganda  dur¬ 
ing  1962  had  a  similar  result.  By  contrast  in 
Zambia,  where  a  resettlement  team  is  only  now 
being  established,  the  proportion  of  failure  has 
been  high.  This  evidence  strikingly  confirms 
the  point  made  in  our  1959  Report  that  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  rural  training  can  hope  to  be  successful 
without  carefully  planned  arrangements  for 
recruitment  and  resettlement.  This  fact  is  still 
not  fully  appreciated  in  some  countries,  and  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  empha¬ 
sise  it  and  to  assist  the  establishment  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  machinery.  As  the  number  of  trainees  in¬ 
creases,  this  will  become  a  major  operation  re¬ 
quiring  the  full  participation  of  governments 
through  such  departments  as  Community  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Agriculture,  Co-operatives,  etc. 

STAFF 

At  present  we  have  five  members  of  our 
staff  concerned  full-time  with  rural  training. 
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Two  of  them  are  experts  of  international  cali¬ 
bre  and  can  in  the  future  most  usefully  be  em¬ 
ployed  inter-territorialy.  Another  member  (at 
present  seconded  to  the  Ministry  of  Overseas 
Development)  has  shown  a  particular  capacity 
for  establishing  new  rural  trades  (tanning  in 
Kenya  and  tobacco  growing  in  Tanzania)  and 
should  continue  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If, 
as  proposed  above,  our  main  emphasis  in  the 
future  is  to  be  on  initiating  new  programmes 
and  research  (rather  than  on  permanent  man¬ 
agement  of  established  centres) ,  our  present 
staff  should  be  sufficient  for  immediate  require- 


BLIND  WOMEN 

The  proposals  made  above  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rural  and  urban  employment  facilities 
will  benefit  blind  women.  Women  usually  cons¬ 
titute  at  least  half  the  blind  community,  but 
their  employment  presents  social  and  economic 
problems  which  have  not  yet  been  seriously 
tackled  in  our  area.  A  well  designed  rural  cen¬ 
tre  for  blind  village  women  might  be  established 
experimentally,  possibly  in  Uganda,  Ghana, 
Ceylon  or  Malaya.  Careful  investigation  would 
be  required  of  the  whole  status  of  handicapped 
women  in  rural  communities.  The  help  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  women’s  organisations 
shoidd  be  sought. 
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